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othe from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
ives: Christopher Healy, 
b (Continued from page 132.) 


'Early in 1836 he was liberated by his 


that all would live up to them! 
hteousness indeed cover the earth, as the 
aters cover the sea; and light and life would 
n over death and darkness.” 
no the latter part of the same year (1836) 
@ obtained the unity of his Friends to hold 
eetings in some towns and villages, particu- 
ly in New Jersey, where no Friends were 
fled, as Best Wisdom might direct. He 
: * Being joined by my kind friend Ben- 
ain Cooper, of Newtown, an elder, we 
ited Newtown, Woodbury, Woodstown, 
lem, Bridgeton, Port Elizabeth, and thence 
mn to Egg Harbor: together with many 
re in that 


re largel 
hava 


ery helpful to me herein. 


ting at the Glass-works: and another at 


es a i a 


¢ other doth any glory 
© with a peaceful mind. 


sey. Had. meetin 


ot having completed my prospect in this|chiefs. These took it on them to 
owards the spring of the following year/mation of the meeting, to be held at three 
) ean a out with my dear friend|o’clock in the afternoon. The Council House 
min Cadwa 


is the crown of all heavenly meetings. Being 
enabled to perform this visit, as I believe, in 
the love of, and I humbly hope in a measure 
of the life of the gospel of Christ Jesus, it 
brought peace to my own soul, and to the 
living members of the church.” 

The memoranda continues: “Having felt 
drawings in my mind for several years to 
visit, in gospel love, some of the tribes of In- 
dians in the western and north-western parts 
of this continent ; with Friends and those not 
of our Society in the State of* Michigan ; and 
also to have meetings going and returning, 
on the 2d of Fifth month, 1838, after taking 
a solemn leave of my dear wife and family, | 
set out in company with T. W., Jr., of Abing- 
ton; a young, but kind and pleasing com- 
panion. We proceeded, having many public 
meetings on the way, to a small tribe of In- 
dians at Brothertown, in the western part of 


ety Meeting to pay a religious visit to|the State of New York. Whilst I was sitting 
ids, and those not in membership with|with these poor afflicted people, my mind, 
§, Within the limits of Philadelphia, Concord, |from the sweet consolation I felt, was strength- 
valn, and Western Quarterly Meetings. At-|ened in believing that my concern originated 
ending the Northern District Monthly Meet-|from the living truth; and I felt assured that 
g he writes :—“Our friend J. W. kindly |not only the meetings among the Indian tribes, 
ring to bear me company, it was united|/but many of those appointed where there 
and he set at liberty. We had many|were no Indians, were favored in a measure, 
blic meetings, as well as attended those of|to feel that the drawing cords of the Heavenly 
lends to the strength and encouragement| Father’s love were round about us to gather 
four minds.” Here occurs the following|us. May it continue and increase with them, 
emorandum : “ How clear I am that the pro-|saith my soul. We had meetings with five 
sion of the faithand doctrines of our reli-|tribes of Indians in the western part of New 
ms Society is a good and holy Sets acen York State, as well as many more public 
then would|meetings, to our great comfort.” 


While on this journey C, H. addressed two 
letters to his wife, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“Skeneateles, New York, 20th of Fifth mo., 
1838. * * * On leaving Brookfield we 
were invited to stop at one of their neigh- 


bors, who they thought was dying. We went 


in and sat down, and in about half an hour 
the poor man breathed his last. Oh what a 
solemn time it was! After a precious silence, 
and a few words of comfort to the family, we 
proceeded to Brothertown, where the first 
tribe of Indians on our route reside. On Fifth- 


part of Jersey. These meetings|day at three o’clock, p. m., the Indians came 
attended by those not of our|together and some white people. The meet- 
dear companion, Benj. Cooper, ing was a 
$a very suitable Friend for such a visit, language. 


good one. They understood our 
ixth-day came to Oneida, where 


’ Returning | were about five hundred Indians. Their mis- 
vards Evesham we had a very precious|sionary was a Methodist minister, who was 


lad to see us. After showing him our certi- 


sham also greatly favored. May the good|ficates, he desired we might have a meeting 
herd of the sheep have the glory ; for to} with them. The Indians being met in Council 
belong. Returned|near by at that time, we went to the Council 


House, and conferred with a number of their 
ive infor- 


ader, to the eastern parts of| was nearly full. Our guide, the Methodist 

ins Me setings at Plainfield,| minister and wife, with ourselves, were all the 
y nt Holly, and Rancocas, with| white 

public meetings. In these we felt thank-|over t 

warts for favors received from Him, who|call up 


poopie in the meeting. Oh! in looking 
is assembly of Indians, it seemed to 


just such feelings in my heart, as I, 


had witnessed years before towards these poor 
people. Under these precious feelings I stood 
up; and a remarkable season we had together. 
I thought if I had no other joy in the journey, 
this would have rewarded for all my priva- 
tions consequent upon leaving home, with all 
that is near and dear in this world. There- 
fore, my dear wife, be not discouraged, but be 
filled with joyful hope. I believe I am in the 
line of my duty to our dear Master dnd Lord, 
who hath called me to this service; and that 
the same Good Hand that brought the con- 
cern on my mind, will make the way for us. 
Blessed be his name forever. 

“Read this letter to our friends who want 
to hear from us, particularly to Ruth Ely. 
She loves the poor Indian. She will see what 
a good meeting we had at Oneida, where her 
dear father visited them. Give my dear love 
to her, and all enquiring friends. Farewell. 
I remain thy loving husband in the unchange- 
able truth. CuRISTOPHER H¥EAty.” 


“ Hamburgh, 3d of Sixth month, 1838. .* 
* * Sixth-day had a meeting with the Cata- 
raugus Indians, to good satisfaction: though 
it is hard to speak by an interpreter. Our 
certificates were read by a young Indian, and 
interpreted to them. One of their chiefs spoke 
some time after I had got through, expressing 
great thankfulness for our visit to them, be- 
lieving it was from the Great Spirit. They 
seemed exceedingly glad to hear our certifi- 
cates in their own language. We partedina 
sweet friendship with them. Second-day at- 
tended a meeting of the Buffalo Indians, at 
their Council House, seven miles from Buffalo. 
Tha house was nearly full. One of the young 
Indian chiefs that I saw in Philadelphia, was 
my interpreter. It was a good meeting to 
the poor Indians, and to the relief of our 
minds, 

“The Indians, when we sit in meetings 
with them, seem just.as I used to see them by 
faith, when my prospect was clear, and thou 
and I.used to talk about these poor children 
of the wilderness. Yes, my dear, their hearts 
were made glad; as many of their chiefs and 
warriors expressed by the interpreters. Hith- 
erto we have parted in abundance of love and 
friendship. Oh mayst thou be comforted ; 
for He who is Mighty hath done great things 
for us, and Holy is his name. 

“To my comfort I received here a good 
letter from thee, which gave an account of 
John’s narrow escape. Oh may he never for- 
get it! But may he, as well as all the rest of 
our dear children, remember their father’s and 
their mother’s God, now in the days of their 
youth ; before the evil days come, or the years 
draw nigh, wherein they will say, we have no 
pleasure in them. 

_“ Farewell in the love of the Good Shepherd 
that made us acquainted with each other, and 
joined us together in love. 

. CHRISTOPHER HEALY.” 


Continuing the diary, C. Healy writes: 
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“We then left our horses at Lockport, and/ ministry being with me, who was acquainted 


taking passage in the steamboat up Lake Erie,| with him towards whom I had felt this uneasi- 
came to Toledo; then to Adrian, a settlement] ness, said he was glad he had not mentioned|in England, with respect to railway trave 
of Friends. We wished toreach therein time/the circumstance to me, and that I had sojling. Thirty years ago, when Rowland Hi 
to attend their Monthly Meeting, but did not} clearly discovered his unsoundness, 


arrive until near its close. But we had a pre- 


separated. May our Divine Master have the 
praise forever. 

“ Seventh-day made some enquiry concern- 
ing the situation of the Indian tribes in this 
State, but found to our sorrow the poor crea- 
tures much unsettled. The government hay- 
ing made a treaty with them sometime before 
to give up their homes, and go far west into 
a more wilderness land, the agents of the 
United States had just arrived to bring the 
Indians word to prepare for removing. Find- 
ing many of them had left their homes in or- 
der to get something to make them comfort- 
able, the prospect of having meetings with 
these poor children of the wilderness seemed 
altogether discouraging. Having to relinquish 
this prospect, we proceeded on our visit to the 
white people as far as Lake Michigan. Had 
a-public meeting at Saint Joseph’s which was 
a favored time. We had meetings also at all 
the meeting places of Friends in the State, as 
well as in the houses of those of other socie- 
ties, to my own comfort and I trust to the 
edification of many minds. A Methodist min- 
ister was at a meeting of Friends, and very 
kindly offered their house to have a meeting 
in; an offer I felt quite willing to accept. He 
took great care to spread information, and 
attended himself. It proved to be a good 
meeting. Soon after coming into this State, 
I met at a Friend’s house, with a plain look- 
ing man, who, in the course of conversation 
asked me some questions, which I answered. 
After dinner a paragraph of our early Friends’ 
views on the spirituality of the gospel dispen- 
sation having been read, this man also read 
the 19th and 20th verses, chapter ii. of the 
epistle of Paul to the Ephesians. I asked him 
if he read that scripture in reply to the para- 
graph? He said he did. I asked him if he 
thought they clashed? He said he believed 
that scripture; and asked me if I did not? I 
told him yea: I verily did believe that declara- 
tion. I told him that we (Friends) had al- 
ways held that true believers in Christ were 


himself bein 
our ancient Friend, George Fox, concerning 
faith in Christ, declared: that we believe in 
that same Jesus that was crucified without 
the gates of Jerusalem, the same that was the 
foundation of all the holy prophets and apos- 


Railwayism. 
There is a new and startling proposition 


was agitating for a Penny Postage, the ave: 


“Next day, which was First-day, noticejage charge for conveying a single letter the 
cious opportunity together before the meeting} having been given of our intention of being|being twenty-two. cents, he was very muc 


there at meeting, a very large company got|ridiculed by 
together. After a solemn silence, I believed |entitled his “extreme folly.” 


some wiseacres for what the 
But he carrie 


it to be required of me to declare to the meet-|his point. In 1841, the first complete year « 
ing, what foundation true believers have to|/the cheap postage system, the net revenu 


build upon. That beloved and experienced 
Apostle, Paul, did not say, we are built on the 
prophets and apostles; but that we are built 
upon the foundation of the prophets and apos- 
tles. Here we may see that that holy Apos- 
tle did not mean to call himself the foundation 
of the prophets and apostles, by no means. 
But that the foundation they built upon, was 
and is Christ; the eternal rock of every age. 
It was He who inspired prophets and apostles 
of old, as we read holy men were, to write and 
to speak as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. And we may likewise see how the 
same Apostle gives the honor and glory to 
God, in and through Christ Jesus, where he 
says, ‘ By the grace of God, I am what I am: 


was £500,789; it had increased to £1,173,72 
in the year 1854, and reached £2,127,125 i 
1867. The new proposition, apparently a 
“foolish” as Rowland Hill’s was once cor 
sidered, is to have a uniform cheap railwa 
fare; to convey a person for six cents in th 
third class, twelve cents in the second, an 
one shilling British in the first, irrespectiv 
of distance, and it is contended that this r 
duced scale would pay. . Perhaps it might- 
in England. It would scarcely answer in th: 
country, where a railway journey of fiftee 
hundred miles is regarded as scarcely mor 
fatiguing than a trip of one hundred and fift 
in England. But there is room for a gree 
reduction in railroad fares in this country 


and his grace which was bestowed upon me|particularly while the speed of our railroa 


was not in vain; but I labored more abun- 
dantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace 
of God which was with me.’ And our blessed 


travelling is so very much slower than th 
average in England. 
There are some interesting statistics « 


Lord, in speaking of the Holy Scriptures, saith, |railwayism in the new edition of Dr. Samu 
‘Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think |Smiles’ biography of George and Robe 
ye have eternal life; and they are they which|Stephenson, just published by Harper & Bri 
testify of me. And ye will not come to me,|thers, New York. The elder Stephenson ur 
that ye might have life’ Oh how many there|doubtedly was the man who first made rai 
are in the present day, who think that in the|road travel and conveyance plain and pract 
Scriptures they have all the knowledge of|cal. As the father of railwayism, his nam 
eternal life. And thus stopping short, settle} will be remembered with those of Watt, wh 
down in a false rest ; and become of those of|invented the steam engine; of Morse, wh 
whom Christ declared, ‘ye will not come to/constructed the first public telegraph; ¢ 
me that ye might have life,” The testirony|Franklin and Faraday, who elicited the pov 
of Christ in the Scriptures, and that of those|ers of electricity. Robert Stephenson, th 
he influenced to write them, is good and pre-|son, was his father’s best assistant, and he 
cious, if we receive Christ, by his Holy Spirit|particular personal claims to distinction, o 
in our hearts, and yield to his holy teaching. |account of his having conceived and construe 
It is then we build on the foundation that the|}ed the Britannia tubular bridge over th 
prophets and apostles built on. Then shall|Strait’ of Menai, in Wales, and its fellow 
Christ Jesus be our Rock and sure Foundation, |across the Nile, in Lower Kgypt, and acro: 


against which the gates of hell cannot pre-|the Lawrence near Montreal, in Canada. 


vail.” 


Looking back less than forty years, for th 


Returning home to his family, he found|Liverpool and Manchester Railway was n¢ 
built, as the apostle testifies, on the founda-|them all well; and acknowledges that the|opened until September, 1830, it is surprisin 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ}Good Shepherd who had been with him, had|how greatly railwayism has extended throug! 


the chief corner-stone. And,|also kept and preserved them. 


(To be continued.) 


Grape Culture in the United States.— A 
Western paper of last month says: “The price 


tles, and that He is our foundation ; and an-|of grapes is now so cheap, that this fruit, 


other can no man lay, 
already laid; even Him who tasted death for 
every man; shed his blood for all men; and is 
a propitiation for our sins, and those also of 


than that which is| which has heretofore been esteemed only a 


luxury, is now being eaten freely by all classes. 
If the increase of the grape crop goes on for 
the next few years, as it has for the last three 


the whole world. The more I conversed, the| 278, grapes will soon become one of the lead- 


more uneasy I grew, as he appeared to be a/1Dg articles of food in all our western cities. 


man of talents. 


I told him he was a stranger Grapes, at six or eight cents per pound, are 


to me; and asked him if he was a member of| Cheaper than almost any kind of fruit or vege- 


our Society? He replied shortly, 
quick tone of voice, | am; and a minister in 
good esteem. I told him he must excuse me, 
but it was his views of scripture that caused 
me to ask if he was a member of our Society. 
I thought I plainly saw that he believed the 
scripture to Us the primary rule of faith and 
practice. I having another visit to make 
that afternoon, we parted. A Friend in the 


and with q| table that is in common use.” 


There is no doubt but that grape culture in 
the United States is now a complete success. 
This has been mainly owing to the abandon- 
ment of the Old World method of cultivation. 
Americans never subsoil for grapes now, but 
make a rich surface-soil, plant on the surface, 


out the world. Dr. Smiles, himself secretar 
of the London and Southwestern Railroa 
Company for many years, states that ther 
are now 50,000 miles of railway in Europ 
There are 13,900 miles of double railway i 
Great Britain, at a cost of five hundred mi 
lions sterling. France has now 9,624 mile 
at work , Germany (including Austria,) 13,39 
miles ; Spain, 3,161 miles; Sweden, 1,100 mile: 
Belgium, 1,073 miles ; Switzerland, 795 miles 
Holland, 617 miles ; Russia, 2,800 miles ; Italy 
2,752 miles, while new lines are being cox 
structed in Hungary, Turkey and other cour 
tries. There are now, in India, 3,637 miles « 
railway at work, and above 2,000 more unde 
construction. In Canada, more than 2,20 
miles are in active operation. Several rai 
roads have been made in Australia, and other 
are in course of formation. Even the Cape ¢ 
Good Hope, Dr. Smiles says, has several mile 
open, and others making. France has cor 
structed 400 miles in Algeria, and the Pash 


and in a soil so elevated that water cannot! or Bgypt owns 360 miles in operation acros 


stay long in it. 


the Egyptian desert. In the United State: 
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CR rrr tte Bn ne ee eeteememmanmnaipteeate: 


Railway was cut in July, 1828, after the suc-|ing. Thus we were enabled to go forward, 
cess of the Stockton and Darlington line, and|because the good hand of our Heavenly Father 
more than two years before the Liverpool and|was near us; and He inclined my heart, by 
Manchester line was opened, there were|day and by night, to supplicate for his bless- 
35,000 miles at work in 1864, and 15,000 more|ing on the children ; evidently feeling, that no 
‘under construction. When the Pacific Rail-|arts, parts or acquirements of mine, were sufti- 
road is completed “it will be possible,” we are|cient to discharge the duty or fulfil the trust 
assured, “to make the journey from England}reposed in me; and being thus engaged to 
ti Hong Kong, via New York, in little more|seek after Divine assistance, I do not remem- 
“than a month.” This would have sounded|ber that any dissatisfaction was manifested, 
Tike a wild and fanciful assertion a few years|either in parents or children Martha Routh. 
ago, but its truth is undoubted now. When es 
‘Stephenson ventured to hint to Lord Brough- 
am, then one of his counsel, that he believed The Potato-mould. 
he could run his locomotive at twenty miles} Mould and mouldiness are two words with 
an hour, he was answered that if he did not|which every one is familiar, but few are aware 
moderate his views he would “inevitably con-|how numerous and diversified are the forms 
demn the whole thing, and he himself be re-|}under which the little plants these words de- 

arded as a maniac, fit only for Bedlam.” |signate occur, and to what extent is the mis- 
‘The Quarterly Review, in an article friendly |chief they occasion, or know much of the 
‘to railwayism, ridiculed the idea of travelling |utility in the plan of nature they sustain. 
on any line at a more rapid rate than eight} The science of botany as such does not date 
‘or nine miles an hour. hen the Liverpool] back very far, and in its place and prior to its 
and Manchester Railway act was before the|existence, all vegetable growth was regarded 
‘House of Commons in 1825, Stanley (the pre-|with a superstitious, and in most cases with 
sent Earl of Derby,) moved that it be read|an useless reverence, containing as was sup- 
‘that day six months, so imaginary did the|posed some rare power in healing, or some 
‘plan appear to him. Dr. Lardner, who sub-|¢fficacy in incantations and magic. 
“Sequently wrote an article in the Edinburgh| With regard to the moulds, it was Micheli, 
Review, to prove that ocean steam navigation|who in 1729 published his Nova Plantarum 
“was utterly impracticable, declared that if|Genera, that established the scientific char- 
railway locomotives were driven at a speed|acter of the genus Botrytis, on which since, 
{ greater than six or seven miles in the hour|from certain structural differences in the mode 

¢ 

t 


From “The American Naturalist.” 


the wheels would merely spin on their axles, |of producing the seed, other genera or distinct 


‘wheel for his breakfast.” 


“and San Francisco, is calmly considered as a|Professor Caspary of Bonn, the botanist and 
“proximate achievement, not alone by scien- the agriculturist alike are indebted for the 
Bite men, but by the public at large! valuable knowledge. 
th Pee, ih The words “mould and mouldiness,” familiar 
Selected. Jas they are, are now significant of topics in- 
I was glad our occupation was of such a|teresting to the farmer, and by them he is 
“kind that we could lock up doors and attend jannually subjected to the loss of his cabbages, 
religious meetings diligently, when favored |clover, lettuce, onions, parsnips, peas, pota- 
‘with health, which was in general mercifully |toes, &c. 
_ granted; and being near the meeting-house} To the common eye, and unaided by science, 
' was a great convenience; yet, one afternoon, |mildews, mouldiness, and similar microscopic 
| from a heavy fall of snow, we left several of|plants, would be readily confounded. But 
' the younger girls at home by themselves; for|the mildew is a much more highly developed 
“our servant, being a religious woman, at-|fungus, and though apparently as dangerous, 
tended with us. Whilst sitting in meeting,|is not so to the same extent. The egg-like 
I felt thoughtful lest any hurt should befal|mould (Oidium) which covers and suffocates 
‘them, accompanied with an intimation that it|the young gooseberry or the grape, readily 
was best to accustom children to endure a|yields to agents which will destroy it, and set 
little hardness, and to impress their minds|free from its threads the swelling fruit; but 
with the sentiment, that to attend religious|the potato-mould for instance, is the inception 
meetings was worth encountering some dif-jof the potato-rot, which is so dreaded. 
ficulties; that many of tender age, when| The “moulds,” then, are fearful parasitic 
their parents were cast into prison, and the|plants, which riot on the tender tissues of 
-meeting-houses shut up, had, with other|other plants, and eventually cause their death. 
' Friends, met out of doors, and some had been |It is estimated that in Europe no less than 
“taken to prison. I believed it right in the|ten different kinds of fungi are known as in- 
evening to revive these hints among the chil-|festing the potato, and probably the number 
dren, which had a contriting effect on their|in this country is no less. It is on this ac- 
tender minds. count that those who have attempted to de- 
’ In the winter season it was our practice to|scribe the potato disease among us, have dif- 
have them all gathered in the evening, and|fered so widely from each other; and while 
for one or two to read to the rest, after a little}each has thought the other wrong, all have 
space of silence; their needle-work being of|attained some approximation to the truth. 
such a nature as not to interrupt the solem-| The potato-mould is the Peronospora infes- 
nity; sometimes one kind Friend or other|tans Caspary, and were it not for its effects, 
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where the first sod of the Baltimore and Ohio|ing it was like being in a little evening meet-|beautiful object. Were we flies or insects, 


which are so liberally endowed with sight and 
eyes, and quite unconcerned about the crops, 
the leaves of the potatoes would be quite a 
pretty set of objects to investigate, presenting 
handsome, white, many-branched and beaded 
twigged plants, with oval or egg shaped seed- 
bodies on the tips of each smaller branch. 
Thesevegetable growthsissue from the breath- 
ing pores of the leaves, and besides feeding 
themselves on the nutriment intended for the 
leaves, choke up the internal and external 
passages and prevent the healthy action from 
being maintained. Soon the leaves become 
at first paler, or yellow, then discolored spots 
appear, then the stems are spotted with dark 
patches. Even the cellular tissue (or pulpy 
part of the stems or stalks, “ potato-stalks” as 
we call them) is discolored and filled with 
dark clotted substances: subsequently, sooner 
or later, the stalks putrify, the skin separates 
from the harder or woody portions; next the 
tubers suffer, spots and decay appear in a 
more or less regular manner of concentric 
lines, the skin withers, a white mouldiness 
often occurs, especially if the potatoes lie in a 
moist place; the “rot” increases with fearful 
rapidity, the tuber has a disgusting odor, cer- 
tain smaller insects help the process at this 
stage, and putrescence closes the scene. 

A plant thus simple in its general structure, 
and capable of bearing on its rapidly growing 
branches three thousand two hundred and 
seventy (3,270) seed-like pods, each contain- 
ing at least six seed-like bodies (xoospores) on 


“and the carriages would stand stock-still.” A}kinds of mould have been constructed. Ofjone square line of the under surface of the 
government official improved on this, em-|these, Corda instituted the genus Peronospora;|leaves, and from each of which in turn a per- 
Ne geaiNe declaring that if there ever should|the minute moulds which belong to it, and|/fect seed-bearing “mould” is produced in 
‘be railway travel at such a high speed as ten|they are numerous, infesting only living|eighteen hours, may be readily conceived to 
‘miles an hour “ he would eat a stewed engine-|plants. The discovery that their presence|be capable, minute as it is, of incalculable mis- 
But now, from|¢caused injurious effects and even great loss is|chief. The reader may, however, calculate 
England to China, in a month, via New York|of modern date, and to the investigations of|by reduction to fractions of an inch, the size 


of one of the seed-vessels containing these six 
or more seeds, when Professor Caspary com- 
putes its breadth at ;3,; of a millimetre, and 
its length at ;3, of a millimetre. Seeds, so 
minute, can be readily absorbed by the roots 
or even by the leaves, and in such abundance 
that the very atmosphere may be surcharged 
with them. A few of them placed in a drop 
of water and applied to the leaves, stems and 
tubers, by Dr. DeBary, produced in a short 
time brown spots, and eventually the disease. 

The remedy or the prevention, what? Per- 
haps none as yet discovered which will be 
effectual, but the entire destruction by fire of 
all infected stalks and potatoes looks to a sug- 
gestive prevention. 


The Property Owned by the United States.— 
Excluding Alaska, we own in public land 
nearly a billion and a half of acres. Including 
Alaska, we.own a billion and eight hundred 
millions. Half a million of acres of this land 
have been surveyed. At the rate we sold and 
gave away land last year, two hundred years 
more will see the State, like a profligate heir, 
run through its whole possessions. In Florida 
we still possess 17,560,000 acres, in Ohio, only 
500 acres unappropriated; in Missouri, nearly 
2,000,000; in Alabama, 7,000,000 acres; the 
same amount in Louisiana ; in California, 106,- 
000,000 acres, so that State really owns only 
about one-eighth of herself. More than one- 
half of Kansas belongs to the United States, 
and Mississippi owes one-eighth of her soil to 
the United States. The United States have 


would come and sit amongst us, acknowledg-| would be regarded by every one of taste as a] given away of swamp lands, valuable when 
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reclaimed, three times the surface of Holland, 


Belgium, Limburg, Luxembourg, and the Ro- 
man marshes, The value of this gift may be 
estimated by the fact that $260,000,000 worth 


had given to the Pacific railroads 120,000,000 
of acres of land. With what was also given 
to wagon roads, this amount of land is 5,000,- 
000 of acres, more than are included in New 
England, all the Middle States, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Ohio, Nearly one-fourth of all the 
public land disposed of in 1867, was taken for 
homesteads, or about 1,800,000 acres. Since 
the Homestead act was passed, 60,000 farms, 
or more than 7,000,000 acres of land have been 
taken up and occupied under it, and it is pro- 
bable nearly half a million people are now 
existing and thriving on the public domain 
by reason of this philanthropic legislation. 
The American Homestead act has made more 
proprietors of land than there are in all Great 
Britain. In America there are more than 
5,000,000 of freeholders.— Late Paper. 


Selected. 

If we have a proper sense of the shortness 
and uncertainty of life, of our responsibility 
as accountable and immortal beings, and of 
the vast importance of the concerns which 
relate to the salvation of the soul, we shall not 
rest satisfied, without a careful inquiry into 
the truth of those doctrines and precepts, by 
which we profess to regulate our conduct, and 
to build our hopes of future happiness in a 
world that will never end. We shall frequent- 
ly ponder the inspired pages of Holy Writ as 
the divinely authorized record of the christian 
religion, and raise our hearts in aspirations to 
our Heavenly Father for the Light of His 
Holy Spirit, to illume our darkness, and give 
us a saving knowledge of the Truth as it is 
in Jesus. Nor will it be less interesting to 
us to trace out the result of these principles as 
exhibited in the examples of those who have 
gone before us. To inquire what fruits of 
holiness they produced in their conduct and 
conversation — what support they derived 
from them amid the trials inseparable from 
mortal existence, and what consolation and 
hope they yielded in the hours of disease and 
death.— Friends’ Library. 


The Value of Indian Corn.—For the follow- 
ing information in regard to this little under- 
stood kind of food, we are indebted to Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine :— 

“ By those who do not know, or who are 
too scientific to profit by the experience of 
nations of men and herds of fat cattle, Indian 
corn, rice, buckwheat, &c., are only considered 
‘ good fodder.’ Liebig states that if we were 
to go naked as the Indians, or if we were sub- 
jected to the same degree of cold as the 
Samoiedes, we should be able to consume the 
half of a calf and a dozen candles at a single 
meal! During excessive fatigue in low tem- 
perature, wheat flour fails to sustain the sys- 
tem, This is owing to a deficiency in the 
elements necessary to supply animal heat, and 
the strong desire for oleaginous substances, 
under these circumstances, has led to the be- 
lief that animal food is necessary for human 
support. But late scientific experiments, and 
a better acquaintance with the habits of the 
North American Indians, have shown that a 
vegetable oil answers the same purpose as 
animal food; that one pound of parched In- 
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dian corn, or an equal quantity of corn-meal, 
made into bread, is more than equivalent to 
two pounds of fat meat, 

“ Meal trom Indian corn contains more than 
of lands in the Texas bottom can be reclaimed] four times as much oleaginous matter as wheat|is estimated that for years past there hay 
at a cost of $5,000,000. Up to 1867 Congress] flour; more starch, and consequently capable|been cleared for cultivation ten thousar 


of producing more sugar, and though less 
gluten, in other important compounds it con- 
tains nearly as much nitrogenous material. 
The combination of alimentary compounds in 
Indian corn, renders it alone the mixed diet 
capable of sustaining man under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances. In it, there is a 
natural coalescence of elementary principles 
which constitute the basis of organic life, that 
exists in no other vegetable production. In 
ultimate composition, in nutritious properties, 
in digestibility, and in its adaptation to the 
varied necessities of animal life in the different 
climates of the earth, corn meal is capable of 
supplying more of the absolute wants of the 
adult human system than any other single 
substance in nature.” 


LIVE FOR OTHERS. 
“ Even Christ pleased not Himself.” 
Let us love and help each other, 
As we journey through the land; 
To our tried and tempted brother 
Lend a kindly, helping hand. 


Selected. 


Words and looks of love and kindness 
Bring such comfort! and we may 

Gladden some who are in blindness, 
Sadly feeling out their way. 


Smile and jest are often over 
Heart of sorest pain withia ; 
Only love can heal and cover 
With sweet balm its want or sin. 


Ob, what tears and silent yearning 
Saddened humé@n hearts unfold ! 

Through what bitter years of learning 
Have they gathered dross for gold. 


Oh, the world is fall of sadness, 
Full of want, and pain, and woe! 

Let us strive to scatter gladness, 
Deeds and words of love bestow. 


Out of self, for others living, 
Cheering some heart every day, 
Ever and forever giving, 
Let us journey on our way. 
ee ge ee 


Selected. 
THE CHAMBER OF SICKNESS. 


Chamber of sicknezs! much to thee I owe, 
Though dark thou be; 

The lessons it imports me most to know 
I own to thee; 

A sacred seminary thou hast been, 

{ trust to train me to a happier scene. 


Chamber of sickness! suffering and alone, 
My friends withdrawn, 

The blessed beams of heavenly truth have shone 
On me forlorn! 

With such a hallowed vividness and power, 

As ne’er was granted to a brighter hour. 


Chamber of sickness! ’midst thy silence oft 
A voice is heard; 

Which though it falls like dew on flowers go soft, 
Yet speaks each word 

Into the aching heart’s unseen recess, 

With power no earthly accents could possess. 


Chamber of sickness! In that bright abode 
Where there is no more pain, 
If, through the merits of my Saviour God 
A seat I gain, 
This theme shall tune my golden harp’s soft lays, 
That in thy shelter passed s0 many days. 


If you do not keep pride out of your souls, 
and your souls out of pride, God will keep 
your souls out of Heaven.—Dyer. 


Preservation of Wood,—The dense Americ: 
forests are rapidly disappearing, Alreac 
lumber is brought to the Atlantic coast fro 
a distance of nearly two thousand miles, 


acres per day; that the railroads expend f 
ties alone over $30,000,000 per annum; th: 
the fences of the country cost about as muc 
as the towns and cities; that wood and tl 
work upon it, or rather that which is mac 
of wood, pays more than half the intern 
revenue. Hd 

It is not strange, therefore, that the subje 
of preserving wood and lumber from decay 
attracting such universal attention at th 
time. Hertofore the processes known as “K 
anizing” and “ Burnetizing” have been brong! 
somewhat into use; but they are expensiv 
and experience has proved that the metall 
substances employed destroy the integrity 
the fibre and make the wood brittle. -The 
processes have, therefore, been almost aba 
doned in this country, as they have been : 
England for many years. 

he preservative material now used | 
Great Britain is creosote oil, which is force 
into the pores of the wood by pressure. Th 
treatment has been adopted by the followin 
eminent engineers: Robert Stevenson, Br 
nell, Bidder, Braithwaite, Buck, Harris, Wic! 
stead, Pritchard and others. It has been use 
with signal success on the Great Wester: 
Bristol and Exeter, Manchester and Birmin; 
ham, Northwestern, Southwestern, Stockte 
and Darlington and Shoreham Harbor Rai 
ways. ‘ 

Ties and bridge timbers thus creosote 
were lately exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
which, after having been exposed for twenty 
five years, were found as sound and fresh 
newly sawed lumber. font 

From the results of years of experience a 
eminent scientific and practical men are sati 
fied that coal tar or creosote oil is the bes 
known antiseptic, and will preserve wood an 
lumber from mould and decay. But the diff 
culty of its application has heretofore pri 
vented its universal adoption. This difficulty 
it is now claimed, has been entirely obviatec 

In 1865, a patent was granted to Louis § 
Robbins, of New York, for the application « 
coal tar, or creosote oil, and other oleaginou 
substances, to wood and lumber, in the shap 
of vapor. 

The great merit claimed for the Robbin 
invention is the simplicity and cheapness ¢ 
the apparatus used, and the rapid and effectus 
manner in which the wood is permeated b; 
the preservative in the form of vapor. 

There are still other advantages claimed fo 
the Robbins treatment. To the strength o 
white pine, for instance, it adds thirty-seve: 

er cent.; to that of white ash fifty per cent 

here can be no doubt that wood thus treate 
is not liable to destruction by the naval worm 
for insects will not touch creosote. A com 
mittee appointed by the Academy of Science 
of Amsterdam, after five years of experiment 
report creosote oil as “the only materia 
which will furnish wood with ee ete pro 
tection against the torredo.”—WN. Y. Hvenin 


Post. ; ¥ 

The more believers love God, the more the} 
loye one another; as the lines of a cirele, th 
nearer they are to the centre, the nearer they 
are to each other. . his bequeentecie 


- 
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American Forests, 
(Continued from page 125) 
_ Before speaking of the healthful influences 


For “The Friend.” {njdus for the moth to lay its eggs and for the 


larve to develop, If our city would be free 
from these disgusting visitors, something must 
be done to restrain the ignorant men who 


of trees, we must not neglect to mention the|perambulate the streets with bill-hook, scissors 
very important part they play in sheltering|and cords, ringing at every door and demand- 
irds. Hew people are aware what help the|ing of the owner the right to mutilate or de- 
eathered bipeds are in ridding us of noxious|stroy the life-supporting trees he has planted. 
vermin: without them we should be overrun|The beautiful crowns of the maples fall before 
with insects injurious to vegetation. Man|them, and the lovely growth of the previous 
1as destroyed the equilibrium between insect|year becomes a sacrifice to scissors as relent- 
ind vegetable life, and until it is restored must|less as those of Atropos. 

1ecessarily suffer. The insects most injurious 
© rural industry do not multiply in or near 
woods, but in open plains, where the heat of 
he sun hastens the hatching of the eggs, and 
/here is no moisture to destroy them, and no 
virds to feed upon the larve. 

The insectiverous birds love the shade of 


“ Soon to thee 
Shall Nature yield her idle boast: 
Her cunning finger formed a tree, 
But thou hast trained it to a post.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A letter written 12th mo. 9th, 1868, by a 


The Mysteries of Parisian Dining Saloons, 
Among the curiosities of Paris life decidedly 
are the small carts which from five to six 
every morning call at the back gates of em- 
bassies, palaces, ministers, restaurants, hotels, 
and great houses in general, to purchase the 
remains of the entremets, desserts and din- 
ners in general, left, not by the upper ten 
thousand only, but likewise by their servants, 
and sold every morning by their cooks to the 
emissaries of a race of costermongers called 
“arlequins,” whose stalls at the “ Halles,” are 
furnished forth by these “baked meats,” which 
make their debut at the tables of those who 
rule our destinies. The carts are closed in, 
and are recognizable by the sort of chimneys 
in the top, to admit ofa free circulation of 
air. The remains are thrown pell-mell into 
the carts, and are paid for by weight. 


he forest, and if we would preserve them we|young woman engaged in teaching among| You may imagine the aspect presented by 


nust provide them with shelter. Three years|the freedmen, under the auspices of the Asso- 
igo a committee of scientific men was ap-|ciation of Friends of this city and vicinity, 
vointed by the City Councils of Philadelphia| contains portions which may be of general in- 
© devise some way to arrest the ravages of|terest to the readers of “The Friend,” The 
he army of worms which annually visits us. following extracts are therefore made for in- 
\fter full consideration of the remedy, the|sertion in that journal. The perseverance ex- 
‘ommittee decided that birds alone could rid|hibited by these oppressed people, many of 
is of the enemy, and recommended that they|whom are mere children only, and the labor 
ve employed to exterminate the worms, and|and hardship they gladly encounter to obtain 
hat a bounty be offered them and quarters|a school education, are well worthy the serious 
srovided in the public squares. The squirrels,|consideration, and the imitation of our own 
he natural enemies of the birds, were to be|highly favored young people. 

xpelled; and even foreigners from beyond 


ihe seas were to be brought over to assist 
‘hose to the manor born. The report of the 
ommittee was accepted by the city. The 


“Tam now engaged in teaching in Dan- 
ville, Va., under the Friends’ Association. 
There is a fascination in teaching the freed- 


quirrels, who had destroyed the eggs of the|™e” which has allured me to enter into the 
Ww Sadgieaulerdh al ventured to otha in the| Work for another year, and I do not think I 
quares, were killed and their boxes removed, shall want to teach at the North any more. 
ud English and German insectiverous birds Our schools here are not so far advanced as 
ere imported and let loose to commence|*hey Were at Atlanta, where I was engaged 
‘Ostilities. two years, and the climate is colder... . Our 
“This was all very well; but what shelter|20™e is quite comfortable, though the school 
ad accommodation do our sapient Councils buildings are rather cold, there are so many 
ropose for these workers? Where are the|C?#¢ks for the wind to penetrate. They were 
mts and the blankets that a wise commander|frmerly rebel hospitals, and are now confis- 
jould provide for his fighting men? As we cated property. The a oars: Mery BUS, 

ite, hewers and hackers of wood are busy |°” ® high hill, at the foot of which flows the 
every street in the city, decapitating fine|™V Dan. Eheveity: of Danyille is ben 
ees or denuding them of large branches: all|#*¢4 among the hills, with the river flowing 
e young boughs and sprays, which birds round two-thirds of it. It is in a very dilapi- 
‘light to build in and retire to, are cruelly dated condition, and the citizens are too poor 
in away by the saw, shears and axe. Even|t? improve it. The feeling towards the teach- 
Washington and Independence squares,|¢Ts has been very bitter, but they are now 
ader the very eyes of Mayor and Councils, showing a more kindly spirit, and are willing 
l\this arboricide going on. to acknowledge that we are doing a great 
We feel the spirit of the gentle Evelyn stir|800¢- The election has produced a marked 
jithin us as we walk over the debris which|°h@™ge. Our schools are large for the num- 
liter the pavement, and wish some laws were ber of teachers. There are four of us, and the 
force here, as in England, to forbid the de- hardest part of the work falls upon those who 
ction of growing wood. Though unlike have the primary department, which also has 
m, we could hardly commend the severe|*he largest number of pupils. The chil- 
malty of losing the eyes or a hand. Until|@e® are generally bright, and learn very 
je municipal government prohibits this in- readily. I have two boys who come nine miles 
|seriminate cutting of trees, we must expect|* 8°%20/, and have only been absent two days 
Niannual “Diet of Worms” during three since Icame. Just think of walking eighteen 
jeeks of the most delightful season of the miles a day to school. They are always in time 

i —never tardy. I have others who come se- 
SPOHBH US Wi rhino tered, Was tha (wi ven, six, five and four miles. It gives me re- 
finse, like Herod, it had ruthlessly y newed strength to labor for them, when they 
Tiptevell thn insocsuis. From the trees, spun down| Manifest such desires to learn as to come these 
» canker-worm upon the passers by— long distances; and they are the earnest 
yn each woman’s bonnet, shawl and gown.” working pu ils. 
Vherever a square is particularly infested} _ “ Our night schools have been large, and I 
‘th worms, the careful observer will note|feel especially interested to see these men ga- 
}it the trees there have been most mutilated: |thered in, trying to learn ; some of them are 
m the wounded part the sap exudes, and|/earning the alphabet, yet they seem encon- 
1 wood decays, forming an appropriate|@ged, and are getting along nicely. 
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the olla podrida when it reaches the arlequin 
stall. The first process is the triage or sort- 
ing, a work of no small difficulty when por- 
tions of lobster ala Mayonnaise, besmeared 
with soup a la Julienne, have to be extracted 
from the remains of a fruit tart in which they 
are embedded. The most presentable pieces 
are pared, cleaned and arranged on a dish, 
this process taking place in some remote cor- 
ner, far from human ken, as naturally its mys- 
teries would not attract customers. Strange 
to say, by 12 o’clock, these scraps off rich 
men’s plates, are eagerly bought up by a cer- 
tain class of poor, who prefer the savory fla- 
vor to more wholesome food. What cannot 
be sufficiently pared and arranged for human 
appetite is sold for the food of pet house dogs, 
Italian grayhounds, and such like aristocratic 
quadrupeds. The bones, however, found in 
this detritus, are carefully put aside, and sold 
to the manufacturers of concentrated meat 
essence lozenges, and by them, after they 
have boiled them down, sold to the makers of 
animal black, much in demand by house pain- 
ters, Xe. 

But to return to our friends the arlequins. 
This trade of buying up the remains of our 
friends’ side-dishes and second-courses, is by 
no means a bad one—many of those who pur- 
sue it retire at the end of a few years on four 
or five hundred a year. Pasmat! The next 
branch of this trade is the bakers en vieux, 
which reminds one of the sign which attracts 
many a true lover of antiquities, “ Moribond 
de Meubles en Vieux.” Ancient furniture, 
even though stained by age and rust, we all 
appreciate ; but ancient bread, stained by ink 
and mould, we scarcely relish. Yetit isa re- 
munerative trade to collect the crusts thrown 
away by college boys, or dropped by these 
careless youngsters in their play-grounds, 
trampled on and inked ofttimes, but gathered 
by chiffoniers and sold to these second-hand 
bakers, and by them sorted. The cleanest of 
these soiled and uninviting crusts are dried in 
an oven, rasped, and then sold for the “ croute 
au pot,” with which soup all familiar with 
French cuisine are well acquainted. 

Furthermore, these choice bits of old bread 
are cut up into the three cornered morsels 
which, fried in butter, adorn the dishes of the 
vegetables, &., we enjoy at our favorite res- 
But there yet remains a mass of 
mud-stained, dust-soiled scraps, which once 
were bread. This is worked up into a mor- 


tar, pulverized, and sold as the chapelure 


blanche in which our cutlets are dressed, or, 


to use the technical term, pane; and as cha- 
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pelure brune, which is sifted over the small 
hams called jambonneaux. There still re- 
mains a dust which it has been impossible to 


workup. This is blackened in the oven and|take thy aunt M. M. M. for a pattern in this 
reduced to an impalpable black powder, mixed |respect;; and, indeed, in almost all others she 
with honey, to which is added a few drops of| excels. 
peppermint, and sold as an infallible cure for|into extravagance in dress; it shows a weak 


toothache, for which ailment it is said to be 
quite as efficacious as anything “ recommend. 
ed by the faculty.” 


For The Friend.” 

The following epistle from a gifted member 
of a well known family, to a grand-child, who 
had been reared under her fostering care, 
and was about to be married, contains so many 
useful hints as a manual for succeeding gen- 
erations, it is submitted to the judgment of 
the editor of “The Friend” for publication. 

My Betovep Cartip :—In looking toward 
the time when I shall probably be separated 
from thee and the change of scene that will 
ensue on thy entering into the married life, I 
have felt my mind tenderly concerned for thy 
best welfare, and when favored with access to 
the place of prayer, have besought the Father 
of mercies to look kindly down upon and bless 
and preserve thee in the new station of life to 
which thou wilt be introduced, when removed 
from my fostering bosom. Let it be thy care, 
my love, to second by thy own endeavors, the 
wishes and hopes of thy fond anxious parent, 
and by daily and humbling application to the 
Fountain of all good, ask of Him wisdom to 
direct thee in all thy ways. 

As the man who has chosen thee for the com- 

anion of his life, has given the best proof of 

is regard that a man can give, and as thou 
hast accepted his offers, I find no objection to 
a connection with him ; but keep in mind that 
it will depend much on thyself to secure his 
esteem and confidence, by prudent and circum- 
spect behaviour, both to him and his friends 
and relations, who are worthy of thy regard ; 
study his temper, and do not suffer thyself to 
dispute with him on trivial matters, rather 
give up thine own will than provoke him to 
make harsh replies ; scrupulously avoid every 
occasion that may arise or tend toward wrang- 
ling. In expressing thy love to him let it be 
chastened by the delicate manner which so 
remarkably distinguished our admired friend 
and cousin S. E., who is a pattern for her sex 
in all that is worthy of imitation. I think my 
daughters in the wedded life were much like 
her. 

In regard to the article of expense, I trust 
prudence will direct thee not to go beyond 
thy husband’s means of supplying thee. Prac- 
tice frugality, which is a virtue, and avoid 
parsimony, which is as far from a virtue as 
extravagance is from economy. As neither 
thyself nor are what the world calls 
rich, though you have enough to begin with, 
and if carefully managed, I hope under the 
blessing of heaven, it will enable you to live 
comfortably, and that you will have some- 
thing for the poor, who, I hope will not be 
forgotten by you, remembering it is more 
blessed to give than receive. I entreat thee, 
my dear, not to aim at living in a high style, 
be content to live in a plain, frugal manner, 
agreeably to the way in which thou hast been 
brought up. In regard to thy conduct to 
servants, treat them kindly, rather as humble 


friends, dependent on thee, than as menials,|This stone is much more costly, and of a much| disposed of to hat manufacturers. 
who have no ties of love or gratitude to bind|finer grain than the oil stone. It is used by|ness of raisin 
them. Maintain thy own dignity as head|jewelers, engravers, and manufacturers of sur- 
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of a family, without becoming too familiar 
with thy servants ; this may be done without 
haughtiness, pride or indecorous language ; 
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gical instruments, for sharpening the ins 
ments used and manufactured by them. 
is also,used for sharpening sewing macl 
needles, and all delicately pointed instrume 
and is much more costly than the oil st 
We believe that the quarries at the - 
Springs are the only ones producing the 
and white stone in America, and have pro 
an immense fortune to the proprietors. 

There are in America but five manufacto 
of oil and white stones. One is at Jeffers 
ville, two at New York, one at St. Louis, 
one at New Albany. The manufactory 
this city is more extensive than all the ot 
four combined, and purchases more stone 
turns out more product than the other | 
put together. 

Its annual product is of Ouichita, ox 
stones, one hundred and five thousand pout 
of white stones ten thousand pounds, 
Hindostan stones one hundred and eig 
thousand pounds. The value of this prox 
isimmense. The Hindostan stone comes f 
a quarry in Orange county, Indiana, To ; 
an idea of the value of white stone, we 
state that we are informed that seven tl 
sand, of the sewing machine whet stones ¥ 
recently shipped to Albany, New York, 
little box eight inches long, eight inches w 
and eight inches deep, for which $70 per tl 
sand were paid, or $490 for the content 
this one little box.—/Sci. American. 


I do entreat thee not to launch out 


and vain mind to be continually changing one’s 
dress asthe fashions change. Keep steadily 
to meetings, in which, though they may be 
sometimes silent, the attentive mind often 
receives strength to perform acceptable wor- 
ship. I wish thee to confine thy acquaintance 
chiefly among friends of our own Society ; 
this is not an uncharitable wish, but springs 
from a fear lest thy young and tender mind 
should be drawn into a snare, and tempted 
to imitate the vain and foolish fashions of the 
world; “such as our company is, such shall 
we be.” I have good reason to hope that 
is an improving young man, and that 
he will become a useful member of relig- 
ious society ; endeavor, my love, to cherish in 
him and thyself a serious turn of mind, and 
avoid all light conversation; guard against 
repeating evil reports, and carefully avoid de- 
traction ; never speak against the absent; if 
thou art in the company of those who take 
the libefty of so doing, show thy disapproba- 
tion by keeping silent ; this will afford satis- 
faction to thy own mind on reflection: this 
will be doing to others as we would have 
them do unto us. A chaste and virtuous wife 
should be very delicate and reserved in the 
expression of her conjugal love before wit- 
nesses. J have sometimes been disgusted in 
observing the fulsome behaviour of young 
married people in company. 

I am writing just,as I should talk to thee 
on these subjects, but as I do not.expect to be 
much with thee after thy marriage takes 
place, 1 commit my thoughts to paper, that 
when we are separated, and this scrawl falls 
in thy way, the hints contained in it may 
dwell on thy mind, and serve to convince thee 
how desirous I am that thy future conduct in 
every station of life may be marked by a 
blameless deportment. I have noticed with 
pleasure thy readiness to contribute to the 
comfort of the sick and the poor, and though 
thy means of continuing the practice may not 
be large,—yet be not discouraged ; remember 
who it was that pronounced a blessing on the 
widow’s mite formerly ; if we can’t do all we 
wish to do, let us at least do what we can. 

Written by thy tenderly affectionate and 
anxious grandmother, M. 


Oil and White Stones.—Oil, or Ouichita 
stone, is the material from which are manu- 
factured the oil stones used by carpenters o 
all classes for giving a fine edge to their plane 
bits and other edge tools. This stone is found 
in Arkansas, the quarries being situated near 
the celebrated Hot Springs of that State. The 
stone is quarried with great care into blocks 
of from two to four feet square, or of irregular 
shape, according as it lies in the guattys 
From the Hot Springs it is shipped to Litt 
Rock, where, at the present time it is sold at 
the rate of three cents per pound in the rough, 
the purchaser being charged with all the ex- 

enses of its shipment from that place. 

The white stone comes from the same quar-| obtained for food and other purposes 1,2 ’ 
ries as the oil stone, but from a different vein.| rabbits, at a cost of $210,000. The bas. - 

gf 
these animals is entirely in 
hands of children too young for field labo 


* ‘Selec 
We are told by an author (pretty gener 
read) discoursing in some of his writings 
the design of the Almighty in placing r 
tals here on earth, “ We were;” says he, “ 
here for a time, to be educated for Heav 
But when we look about and observe w 
methods for this education are pursued, 
cannot well help concluding, the generalit 
people have very unnatural, inadequate, 
gross ideas of that glorious kingdom; 
that if they reflect at all they must consi 
it no other than a Mahometan paradise; 
the plan of education now-a-days seems 
signed and calculated to qualify for a p! 
where the senses are only to be gratified 
entertained. And, indeed, I am inducec 
think the apostle’s doctrine quite reversed 
those called christians, who, many of th 
appear to live by sight and not by faith. T 
christians ought not to indulge themselve 
the usual pleasures, diversions, and vain | 
toms of the world, seems evident from 
sacred writings, as these amusements apy 
to be diametrically opposite to the sp 
temper, and rules of christianity ; that sys 
being absolutely of another nature and 1 
dency, calculated to subdue and che grec 
passions and affections of the mind, by call 
us to a life of self-denial, and instructing u 
walk in the steps of an humble, lowly and | 
cified Saviour ; for whosoever will be Chr 
disciple must crucify the flesh with the affect 
and lusts.—Sophia Hume's Address to the 
habitants of South Carolina. A 
Rabbits are raised in large quantities by 
children of the peasants in the department 
the Nord and of the Pas de Calais, in Fr: 
From this source the city of London, in 
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Stopping Places.—Duty in the modern sense! vinced that it is a dangerous innovation on 
f hard work is a defective school of character.|the practice and principles of church govern- 
he busy man, who is perpetually engaged| ment which have heretofore obtained through- 
| doing something, whether it be by head or|out our religious Society. If such an associa- 
and, runs a great risk of losing that precious] tion may properly sit in judgment on a relig- 
ass of sympathies which belong to the re-|ious concern to go among heathen nations, 
sptive rather than the active side of our na-| why may it not do the same where the con- 
ire. Labor and study do not give usall that|cern is to go among a christian people? Is 
best for us as men, it less needful that the actuating motive, or 

There are convictions of the greatest value|the right qualification should be clearly re- 
hich do not come to us by dint of reasoning cognized in one case than in the other ? 
or the demonstrations of science, but onlyin| Whenever it may please the Head of the 
ie form of impressions. There is much in us|church to qualify and call any of the members 
P what is best, of which we can say no more] of our religious Society to carry the glad tid- 
1an—we have felt it. We have not so much| ings of salvation, or to go forth on any other 
astered the thought as the thought has religious service to a foreign people, whe- 
astered us. ther christian or heathen, He will undoubt- 

There are a thousand lessons which come|edly lead them to tell it first to the church, 
)us through ear and eye which, if we have}and, when the church is rightly gathered 
ut the heart to receive them, form a better 
jucation than half the “ useful information” 
: closer reasonings of the schools. For how- 
yer great a power knowledge may be, yet 
isdom and reverence and sympathy with 
hat is lovely and pure, are not learned by|the church see the way clear, and the full 
oof and rule. time come for such an one to go forth in 
Too little room is given for the purpose of|so serious a service, it would act under the 
ing still and alone with God. The old say-|same authority as did the primitive believers, 
g “ Enter into thy closet and shut thy door,”| when the Holy Ghost said to the assembly at 
id the old examples of the greatest and! Antioch, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
liest, were never more needed in practical|the work whereunto I have called them.” But 
membrance by us than now. Even for the/ag even sincere hearted disciples may make 
ke of making work truer, we must make it) sreat mistakes as to their calling, or it may 
business to reserve these open spaces in|}he manifest when a right concern is thus 
ily life for spiritual repose. We must}brought forward for consideration, that the 
study to be quiet,” and when many are/trial of faith is accomplished, the will is taken 
ming and going, go apart by ourselves that] for the deed, and the obedient servant may be 
®may rest awhile.—Christian Almanac. released from his or her burden, the church, 
acting under the direction of its holy Head, 
will restrain the one and set the other free. 

Thus, if our meetings for discipline were 
brought under the necessary religious exercise 
for transacting the Lord’s work, they would 
be enabled to try the spirits, and discriminate 
between the true and the false birth, that so 
the humble, dedicated servant might be en- 
couraged and helped to enter on his mission, 
having the unity and prayers of his brethren ; 
while the mistaken, the unprepared, or the 
forward spirit would be kept back from that 
to which he or she was not called. This is 
the course for judging of and regulating all 
gospel missions; into which, we believe, our 
religious Society was guided by divine wisdom, 
and however changed circumstances may now 
be, we apprehend it cannot be safely departed 
from. 

Whatever may be said of a revival of evan- 
gelizing zeal and activity, it can hardly escape 
notice that this is a day of unwonted unsettle- 
ment in reference to almost every religious 
belief and duty. 3 a 
christian professors, this is as strikingly ap- 

arent as among any other denomination. 

any are drifting away from the moorings 
which have heretofore kept the Society, ac- 
cording as the life and power of godliness 
ebbed or flowed among its members, a consis- 
tent witness to the supreme headship of Christ, 
to the simplicity and spirituality of the gospel, 
and to the momentous truth, that every ser- 
vant in his household must first know, in some 
measure, the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, before he is fit 
to, or can availingly, engage in the Lord’s 


to issue the case; and thus his members be- 


with and strengthen each other. 


‘When engaged in light and trifling amuse- 
ents, my heart secretly accused me, and I 
t much wanting to make my pleasure com- 
ete.—Lydia Clark. 


‘The Death Penalty—The King of Sweden 
8 announced that hereafter no capital exe 
ition shall take place in his kingdom, and 
at if the death penalty be not abolished by 
iv, it shall not be enforced by him. The 
“aig made this declaration on refusing to sign 
e warrant for the execution of a woman 
isoner, recently convicted in Sweden. — 
ite Paper. 
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e have received a printed circular from 
‘riends Foreign Mission Association of Indi- 
” with the names appended of a number 
men and women Friends, and inviting 
rrespondence with any who may feel it 
tir duty to engage in this class of christian 
jor,’—that is foreign missions. It states 
p objects of the association to be, 1st. “To 
sent to those who may feel called upon to 
abroad among heathen nations, in the love 
tthe gospel, an organization that can aid, 
tmsel and advise. 2d. To be a channel for 
gifts of the willing-hearted in this direc- 
1, and thus provide the means for the ne- 
expenses of those men and women 
shall enter upon this service.” 
ithout calling in question the good mo- 


With Friends, as a body of 


which would lay waste the ancient profession 
and doctrines of our religious Society, and 
draw Friends away from the spirituality of 
that which they have once known; and many 
are catched with it.” 

We are far from believing that all the in- 
terest in religion that has been awakened, 
of latter time, among many of the younger 
members of our religious Society, or all 
their attempts to engage in spreading a know- 
ledge of bible truths, are devoid of a right 
origin, or should be condemned as the fruit of 
mere “creaturely activity.” There are those 
among them,—we trust not a few,—who, by 
taking up the daily cross, give evidence they 
have set out in earnest in the straight and 
narrow way, and who, sensible of their inex- 
perience, rejoice when an Aquilla or Priscilla 
“expound unto them the way of God more 


in his name, He will grant a spirit of judg-|perfectly.” 
ment to them who sit in judgment, rightly} But there is great cause for fear, that in the 


prevailing excitement in our Society, many 


ing baptized together, they will sympathize|are carried away by their public demonstra- 
Then if|tions; and in their earnestness to be engaged 


in working for others, neglect the more retired 
duty of waiting on the gift of divine grace in 
their own hearts ; which, though it first brings 
us to abhor ourselves, and repent in dust and 
ashes, will, if obeyed, teach as never man 
taught, and finally bring salvation to the 
cleansed soul. Hence so many talk and act 
as though they had attained to the stature of 
men in Christ, who give little evidence of 
having passed through the pangs of the new 
birth; and while aiming to teach, evidently have 
need themselves to be taught, “ which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God.” Under 
these circumstances, we cannot but look onsuch 
associations as the one whose circular we have 
alluded to, with sadness, and with distrust of 
the fruit it is likely tostimulate. It is assum- 
ing a serious and uncalled for responsibility. 
It will probably be a means of inducing per- 
sons well disposed, but unfitted for the service, 
and uncalled to it by the Head of the church, 
to go forth into foreign lands under profession 
of teaching the gospel, who, though warmed 
by sparks of their own and other’s kindling, 
and always ready to say or do a great deal, 
may be more of stumbling blocks to honest 
inquirers, than waymarks of godliness to those 
around them. And though the character of 
the Society and its principles are implicated 
with such, it has no opportunity to come toa 
judgment, as to their fitness, in any of its 
meetings. May none thus commissioned, in 
a day to come, should they feel the awfulness 
of the query, “who hath required this at your 
hands?” have to say of those who sent them 
forth : “ They made me the keeper of the vine- 
yards, but mine own have I not kept.” 

In viewing the many things which indicate 
a departure from the faith and practices of 
Friends, the breaking down of the old system, 
and the novelties set forth in attractive guise to 
captivate the unstable, and the unlearned in 
the school of Christ, we cannot marvel that 
many of the most deeply experienced among 
us, men and women, who have known what 
it is to sell all to purchase the “ goodly pearl,” 
and who feel the inestimable value of the 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, as 
they have ever held and believed them, should 
be ready to sympathize with the feeling of 
the prophet when he said, “Our holy and our 


work. “There is a spirit at work (to use the|beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
of those who have originated or are en-|language of one who had long been a pillar in/thee, is burned up with fire, and all our pleas- 
in this work, we are nevertheless con-!the church, and knew whereof he spoke,)'ant things are laid waste.” But, it may be, 
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that things look darker than they really are. 
There must be a standard lifted up somewhere 
for the kingdom of Christ, and He will not 
allow it to fall in our streets. Individual 
faithfulness is the only reliable means to bring 
a change for the better. If that prevails, 
restoration to primitive brightness and use- 
fulness is certain, and in the meantime, “he 
that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal.” 

That eminent servant of Christ, John Wool- 
man, when addressing the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings of Friends, says: “ Where 
the active members in the visible gathered 
church stand upright, and the affairs thereof 
are carried on under the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit, although disorders may arise among 
us, and cause many exercises to those who 
feel the care of the churehes upon them ; yet 
while these continue under the weight of the 
work, and labor in the meekness of wisdom 
for the help of others, the name of Christ in 
the visible gathered church may be kept 
sacred.” “ And where the fruits of that spirit 
which is of this world are brought forth by 
many who profess to be led by the Spirit of 
Truth, and cloudiness is felt to be gathering 
over the visible church, the sincere in heart, 
who abide in true stillness, and are exercised 
therein before the Lord for his name sake, have 
a knowledge of Christ in the fellowship of his 
sufferings, and inward thankfulness is felt at 
times, that, through divine love, our own 
wisdom is cast out, and that forward, active 
part in us subjected, which would rise and do 
something in, the visible gathered church, 
without the pure leadings of the Spirit of 
Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—Advices from the City of Mexico to the 3d 
inst., have been receivel, General Rosecrans, United 
States Minister to Mexico, had arrived and met with a 
cordial reception. 

Advices from the island of Hawai stute that a heavy 
shock of earthquake occurred on the 16th of Eleventh 
month, and that shocks had been frequent during the 
latter part of the mouth. The volcano of Mauna Loa is 
again active. The meteoric shower of the 11th mo. was 
very brilliant on the island. The last of the whaling 
fleet had arrived, making 59 vessels fur the season, wish 
a catch of 42,000 barrels of oil, and 730,000 pounds of 
whalebone. 

The Cuban insurrection has not yet been suppressed, 
and according to some accounts it is supported or coun- 
tenanced by the great mass of the native population. 
The Havana dispatches, however, represent that it is on 
the decline. More troops have been sent into the dis- 
turbed districts, 

Spain has become comparatively tranquil. The lead- 
ers of all political parties have united in making a 
solemn pledge to use all their influence to preserve 
peace and order until the constituent Cortes has met 
and settled the questions at issue. The subscriptions 
to the new losn have closed. They amounted to five 
hundred millions of reals. The fleet, with General Dulce 
on board, sailed for Cuba on the 16th inst. It has been 
decided that the Cadiz insurgents are to be tried by a 
council of war, but that in no case will the penalty of 
death be inflicted. The election for members of the 
Cortes is proceeding in the incorporated cities. A large 
majority of those elected are said to be favorable to the 
formation of a monarchical form of government. A 
treaty of peace with Chili was about being accomplish- 
ed. There is great distress among the poor in Madrid 
and other cities. 

The Paris Moniteur announces several changes in the 
French cabinet. The official journals say these changes 
are a confirmation of the Emperor’s programme of 
policy, which is liberal at home and pacific abroad. 
Queen Isabella, of Spain, was in Paris on the 18th, and 
was visited by the Emperor and Empress. 

Hostilities between Turkey and Greece have for some 
time been imminent on account of the aid and sympathy 
extended by the Greeks to the Cretan insurrection. The 


Greek steamer Zrosis having been signalled by a Turk- 
ish war vessel, answered with a shot, and immediately 
sought refuge in the harbor of Syra, where she was 
blockaded by vessels of the Turkish fleet. The repre- 
sentatives of the great Powers have urged conciliation 
on the Grecian and Turkish governments, and advise 
them to suspend hostilities until the result of negotia- 
tion is ascertained. The Porte alleges that it has docu- 
mentary proofs that Greece intended to incite insurrec- 
tion in the Turkish islands and than take possession of 
them. A dispatch of the 20th says, the government at 
Athens which has bitherto been swept along by the 
popular eagerness for war with the Turks, now seems 
more disposed to listen to the protests of the European 
Powers. 

The resolution guaranteeing immunity from arrest for 
words spoken in debate in the Prussian legislature, has 
been rejected by a small majority in the upper House. 

John Bright has accepted a position in the British 
Cabinet, as President of the Board of Trade, and Layard 
has been appointed Commissioner of Public Works. 
John Stuart Mill ascribes the defeat of the working- 
men’s candidates in the recent elections, to the heavy 
expense of an election canvass as now conducted; and 
as a remedy for this evil he urges the government to 
pay the necessary expenditures, and make all other out- 
lay illegal and penal. Some vacancies having been 
caused in the House of Commons by the acceptance of 
office from the crown by a number of members, writs 
have been issued for elections to fill the vacant seats; 
and Gladstone, Bright and others have been re-elected. 
Gladstone, in a speech at the hustings, said be was not 


The State Department is in receipt of dispatches fr 
Cuba, which puta different color on the insurrecti 
movement in that island from that given in the d 
patches of the Associated Press. These dispatches 
dicate that the movement is not likely to be success 
so long as Spain prevents civil war within her borde 

A Richmond dispatch of the 18th says: The farm 
ex-Governor Wise, in Princess Anne county, so lo 
held by the government, was yesterday surrendered 
the owner by order of the United States authoriti 
The government also yesterday ordered the payment 
ae to the owner of Libby Prison for three years’ 
of it. 

During the present year, 1164 disasters are known 
have occurred on the lakes, resulting in the loss of 3 
lives, and the destruction of three millions worth 
property. 

In those constituencies of Great Britain where a p 
was demanded, a total of 1,208,857 Liberal votes ha 
been recorded, and 799,175 Conservative votes, or 
the ratio of three Liberal to two Conservative. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatic 
on the 2lst inst. Mew York. —American gold, 13 
Silver, 130}, U.S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-2¢ 
1867, 110; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 105%. Superf 
State flour, $6 a $6.35; extra State, $6.90 a $7.35 ; sh 
ping Ohio, $7 a $7.40; finer brands, $8 a $14. Amt 
Michigan wheat, $2.10; No, 2 Chicago spring, $1. 
Canada barley, $2.15. Western oats, 754 cts. BR 
$1.55. New western mixed corn, 97 a $1; old, $1.11 
$1.11. Cotton, 254 a 26 cts. for uplands and Orlea 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.25 a $6.75; ext 


yet wholly in favor of the ballot, but if free voting was|}$6.25 a, $6.75; Iowa and Wisconsin, $7.25 a $8; fi: 


impossible without such a safeguard, then he was for 
the ballot. John Bright, in a similar speech, argued 
that the late elections offered fresh evidence in favor of 
the adoption of the ballot. 
; ret on the 21st.—Consols, 92}. U.S. 5-20’s, 
3%. 
Liverpool. — Cotton firm: sales of the day 12,000 
bales; uplands, 10$d¢ ; Orleans, 11d. California wheat, 
lls. 11d. per 100 lbs. 

Unitep Stares.—Congress.—A bill bas passed repeal- 
ing previous legislation prohibiting the maintenance of 
militia by North and South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. The House of Representatives 
has adopted a resolution providing that women employ- 
ed by the government shal receive the same pay as men 
when they perform like services. Both Houses bave 
passed resolutions condemoing the financial recommen- 
dations in the President’s message, his scheme of partial 
repudiation, &. The Senate, by a vote of 41 to 5, 
passed a resolution in these words: That the people of 
the United States, sympathizing with the people of 
Spain in their effort to establish a more liberal form of 
government, express the confident hope that it will be 
conducted to the end in such a way as to promote the 
triumph of liberal institutions, and they earnestly appeal 
to the people of Spain not to allow the present oppor- 
tunity to pass without securing the immediate emanci- 
pation of the slaves and the final abolition of slavery 
throughout the Spanish dominion. Both Houses have 
passed resolutions of respect to the memory of Thaddeus 
Stevens. A number of Senators and Representatives 
bore testimony to the value and importance of his public 
services. On the 21st inst. Congress adjourned to the 
5th of next month. It is stated that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs are unanimous in reporting 
against the House bill transferring the Indian Bureau to 
the War Department, but are in favor of a bill creating 
a separate department. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 217. Consump- 
tion, 34; apoplexy, 8 ; diptheria, 8; old age, 10. 

Miscellaneous. — Governor Geary has, in accordance 
with law, issued a proclamation announcing a reduc- 
tion of $2,414,816 in the amount of the debt of the 
State of Pennsylvania within the fourteen months end- 
ing 11th mo. 30th last. 

A contract for building a railroad bridge over the 
Mississippi river at Keokuk, Iowa, has been closed with 
the Keystone Bridge Company, of Pittsburg, for $1,000,- 
000. The bridge is to be of iron, like the one at Dubn- 
que, and will be commenced in the spring and finished 
within a year. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company haz notified the 
Post-office Department that the road is ready to carry 
the mail to Evanston, 957 miles west of Omaha. 

In 1866, the total product of copper in all the mines 
in the world amounted to 93,415 tons, of which Chili 
and Peru furnisbed 35,357 tons, the United States 14,485 
tons, and the Argentine Republic 1095 tons, making the 


total production of the American continent upward of 


50,000 tons and considerably more than one-half the 
whole. 


~ 


brands, $9 a $13. Red wheat, $1.90 a $2.05; amb 
$2.10 a $2.12. Rye, $1.60 a $1.63. New yellow co 
95 a 97 cts.; western mixed, $1.05. Oats, 76 a 78 « 
Clover-seed, $8.25. Timothy, $2.75 a $2.80. Fh 
seed, $2.60. Beef cattle were in demand at an advan 
About 1900 sold at the Avenue Drove-yard, at 9} a 1 
cts. for extra, 12 a 15 cts. for choice show cattle, 8 : 
cts. for fair to good, and 5 7 cts. per 1b. gross for co 
mon. Five thousand hogs sold at $12 a $12.50 per 1 
lbs. net. Sheep were also in demand, about 8000 s 
at 4 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Chicago —No. 1 whe 
$1.15 a $1.17; No. 2, $1.09 a $1.10. New corn, 43, 
44 cts.; old, 68 cts. No. 2 oats, 44 cts. Rye, $l. 
Barley, $1.45 a $1.47. St. Louis.—No. 2 spring whe 
$1.40; fall, $1.50 a $2, the latter for choice. Corn, 
a 64 cts. Oats, 54 a 58 cts. Barley, $1.85 a $2. 
Rye, $1.27 a $1.28. Cincinnati.—Shelled corn, 75 ¢ 
in the ear, 70 cts. Rye, $1.38. Oats, 63a 64. Ba 
more.—Yellow corn, 93 a 95 cts; white, 88 a 90 « 
Oats, 70 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Wanted, a Nurse, in the Girl’s Department. Ap 
early to ; 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Ps 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Birmingham, do. do. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phila. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 

Physician and Superintendent—Josava H. Wortst 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Ol 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Str 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


1 a 
Disp, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1868, at his re 
dence in Moorestown, N. J., in the 81st year of his a 
Everatr G. Passmore, an esteemed member of Ches 
Monthly Meeting—late of Goshen Monthly Meeting, - 
, Tenth mo. 17th, 1868, at his residence in E 
mingham, Chester Oo., Pa., Davin Garrert, in the 6 
year of his age, a member, and for a long time an oy 
seer, of Birmingham Particular and Monthly Meeti 
He was enabled to bear a long and trying illness, ¥ 
patience and resignation to the divine will. He wa 
an upright life and conversation, a consistent mem 
of our religious Society, and much concerned for 
welfare and preservation on the origiaal foandati 
His end was peace. : sre 
——, Twelfih mo. Ist, at Dublin, Ireland, Ha 
Russex1, aged nearly 69 years, a member of the Mo 
Meeting of Friends in tbat city. Interred on the 4th 
Temple Hill, Blackrock. ‘Ore 


- ‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 5) 


